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ONE  day  early  in  1941  a  young  man  came  to  see  me.  Hel 
wanted  to  enter  our  Resistance  group,  the  Volunteers 
for  Freedom.  ; 

In  such  eases  I  usually  handled  the  preliminary  interview. 
This  time  it  seemed  a  mere  formality.  Many  of  my  friends  had 
already  vouched  for  his  patriotism  and  loyalty. 

They  had  described  him  as  a  man  of  action,  direct*  andl 
self-possessed.  He  had  made  an  excellent  impression  on  every-f 
one  who  had  seen  him.  I  could  not  see  him,  but  as  I  listened 
to  him  talk  I  was  disagreeably  surprised.  His  voice  didn’t  fitl 
in  at  all  with  the  image  I  had  formed  of  him.  The  blind  aref 
very  sensitive  to  such  things,  probably  because  words  are, 
our  only  link  with  men,  and  it  is  through  words  that  the  external 
world  reaches  us. 

“The  young  man  had  an  odd  way  of  talking.  He  swallowed] 
the  end  of  his  sentences,  only  half-pronounced  the  last  syllables, 
the^way  an  inexperienced  actor  sometimes  garbles  his  speeches. 

“But,  after  all,  how  important  was  this,  and  why  should  a 
trivial  speech  oddity  have  made  me  distrustful? 

“For  the  same  reason  that  you  tend  to  mistrust  someone 
who  doesn’t  look  you  in  the  eyes.  And  probably  with  even 
more  reason,  for  people  can  put  on  a  mask  and  deliberately 
disguise  themselves.  But  when  they  do,  they  rarely  think  of 
their  voice.  It’s  less  easy  to  fool  people  with  one’s  voice. 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  the  young  man  was  putting  on  an 
act,  but  his  disguise  did  not  cover  up  his  voice.  It  didn’t  gibe 
with  what  I  had  imagined  the  rest  to  be,  with  the  frank  face 
and  forthright  gestures  that  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  It  was  I 
the  sign  of  a  confused  nature,  of  a  double  personality.  Against 
the  opinion  of  the  others,  I  refused  to  admit  this  voice  to  our 
group.  It  was  a  good  thing  I  did,  for  a  few  months  later  we! 
learned  that  the  trustworthy  young  man  was  a  Nazi  agent,  a 
member  o-f  the  Social  Revolutionary  Movement. 

“Two  years  afterward  a  similar  case  turned  up.  But  this! 
time  the  person  concerned  was  already  a  member  of  our  orga-'i 
nization,  and  I  did  not  feel  I  had  the  right  to  act  merely  onl 
the  basis  of  a  personal  doubt.  It  was  he  who  denounced  us| 
to  the  Gestapo.  Thirty  of  us  were  arrested.” 

I  watched  Jacques  Lusseyran,  the  “blind  man  of  Buchen-f 
wald,”  as  he  told  me  the  story  of  the  resistance  group  that  hej 


had  formed,  when  he  was  eighteen,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris.  His  head  was  turned  slightly  to  the 
side,  as  if  his  gaze  were  lingering  on  an  object 
behind  my  shoulder.  He  spoke  slowly.  His  calm 
face  seemed  absorbed  in  the  memories  he  was 
bringing  up.  He  weighed  his  words,  trying  to 
extract  what  seemed  to  him  most  important  in  his 
story,  not  so  much  the  events  as  the  men  and  the 
vames  implicit  in  their  common  action.  Were  it 
not  for  the  precise  gesture  with  which  he  lit  his 
:  cigarette,  and  the  energy  and  inner  conviction  that 
one  could  sense  beneath  his  calm  features  as  he 
spoke,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  beiieve  that  this 
modest  and  somewhat  frail-looking  professor,  who 
ieven  seemed  a  bit  shy,  could  have  been  the  chief 
iand  inspirer  of  six  hundred  youngsters  who,  within 
a  few  months,  had  raised  the  circulation  of  a  small 
^clandestine  newspaper  called  Defense  of  France 
from  10,000  to  250,000  copies. 

j  Jacques  Lusseyran  refused  to  admit  that  what  he 
lhad  done  was  in  any  way  extraordinary.  “We  got 
together  at  first,”  he  said,  “without  any  definite 
dim,  but  with  the  intention  of  doing  something  later 
on.  We  thought  we  might  be  useful.  Two  years 
Slater,  in  1943,  we  came  into  contact  with  Defense 
| of  France,  which  had  a  printing  press  and  a  news¬ 
paper,  but  which  lacked  distributors.” 

Lusseyran  regarded  his  blindness  as  an  advantage 
[in  Resistance  work,  for  it  enabled  him  to  avert  sus¬ 
picion.  “Nobody  mistrusts  a  blind  man,”  he  told 
[me.  He  also  insisted  that  his  blindness  enabled  him 
|to  judge  the  people  he  met  more  accurately,  since 
[he  measured  them  not  by  external  signs,  which  are 
[deceptive,  but  by  what  he  calls  their  “inner  pre¬ 
sence.” 

The  dangers  he  experienced  seemed  not  to  have 
[existed  for  him,  and  when  I  referred  to  the  brutal 
[questionings  alter  his  arrest  and  to  his  life  as  a 
deportee,  he  said  that  he  had  been  “less  mistreated” 
than  others.  He  spoke  of  his  past  actions  as  per¬ 
fectly  na  ural  and  quite  ordinary  things,  and  seemed 
somewhat  amused  at  the  naivety  of  a  “seeing”  per¬ 
son  who  was  surprised  at  his  calm  assurance  and 
[i  his  unshakable  optimism. 

j  “In  order  to  live,”  he  has  written  in  a  book, 
fSilence  of  Men ,  which  is  the  story  of  his  deporta¬ 
tion,  “you  have  to  work  at  living.  You  must  pas- 
Isionately  refuse  anything  that  is  not  life.”  The 
Sjoyousness  of  his  book  is  spontaneous;  he  says  that 
B hi s  memories  of  the  events  he  recounts  are  “great 
[memories  full  of  life.”  What  made  his  wartime 
[experiences  so  meaningful  to  him  was  that  he  felt 
[much  closer  to  his  fellow-men  than  he  had  ever 
[been  before.  “It  was  possible  to  see  them  at  the 
[moment  of  their  greatest  courage  as  well  as  at  the 
Imoment  of  their  greatest  fear.  They  wore  their  true 
[faces,  and  we  were  able  to  know  each  other.” 

I]  Whether  at  the  head  of  his  Resistance  group  or 
[in  the  Nazi  camps,  this  young  man  never  ceased 
|to  be  the  humanist  whom  foreign  students  know  at 
■the  Sorbonne,  where  he  is  a  lecturer  in  French  civi- 
llization.  He  speaks  now  of  the  satisfactions  he 
^derives  from  his'  teaching,  of  the  course  he  is  pre- 
|paring  on  the  contemporary  French  novel, 
j  But  here  pgain,  as  in  the  case  of  his  wartime 
activities,  he  does  not  feel  that  he  deserves  any 


particular  credit  for  his  accomplishments.  When  he 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  eight,  as  the  result  of 
an  accident  at  school,  his  parents  decided  that  he 
must  continue  to  live  among  sighted  persons  on  as 
equal  terms  as  possible. 

“The  big  mistake  in  France,”  he  told  me,  “is  to 
cut  the  blind  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
placing  them  in  schools  where  all  the  pupils  and 
professors  have  the  same- infirmity.  In  that  way  an 
artificial  environment  is  created  which  does,  of 
course,  protect  the  blind  temporarily;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cuts  them  off  from  any  hone  of  leading 
a  “normal  life”  because  they  have  no  chance  to 
build  up  their  defenses.  This  mistake  is  made  less 
frequently  in  England  and  Germany,  for  example, 
than  with  us.  I  think  it  is  due,  above  all,  to  the 
fact  that  blindness  is  frightening  to  those  who  see. 
They  think  the  blind  cannot  really  triumph  over  their 
handicap.  But  they  are  on  the  wrong  track.  The 
blind  should  mingle  with  normal  people  from  child¬ 
hood  on.” 

Lusseyran  was  privileged  in  having  parents  who 
were  both  determined  and  able  to  help  him  keep 
up  with  his  sighted  companions.  His  friends 
helped  him  too. 

“I  speak  of  this  experience  as  if  it  were  ano¬ 
ther’s,”  he  said  with  a  smile.  “1  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  any  particular  effort  Obviously,  after  my 
accident,  my  memory  developed,  owing  to  a  natural 
phenomenon  of  compensation.  The  only  subject 
with  which  I  had  difficulty  was  geometry,  but  I 
learned  to  draw  lines  in  relief  on  thick  paper  by 
means  of  a  small  tracing  wheel.  Of  course  there 
was  some  new  problem  every  day,  but  with  the  help 
of  my  school-mates  and  my  mother  it  was  easily 
solved.” 

But  he  neither  expresses  nor  feels  any  bitterness. 
His  only  regret  is  that  he  is  not  always  able  to 
devote  as  much  time  as  he  would  like  to  writing. 
In  addition  to  his  courses  at  the  Sorbonne  he  deli¬ 
vers  lectures,  as  he  recently  did  for  the  Alliance 
Franqaise  in  Finland,  where  he  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  public’s  esteem  and  affection  for  the 
war  disabled.  He  frequently  travels  with  his  wife, 
who  also  helps  him  with  his  daily  work.  After 
having  published  And  There  Was  Light  and  Silence 
of  Men,  he  is  now  preparing  other  books  with  her 
assistance.  The  aim  of  his  writings  has  been 
neatly  summed  up  by  one  of  his  friends,  whose 
comment-  was  reported  by  Lusseyran  himself  in  one 
of  the  WVF  radio  broadcasts: 

“When  a  man  can  put  his  hand  on  another  man’s 
face  without  the  other’s  protesting  or  being  surpris¬ 
ed,  we  shall  have  made  progress.  Our  eyes  sepa¬ 
rate  us.  They  make  us  live  face  to  face  with  other 
people,  as  if  they  were  our  enemies.” 

Jacques  stood  up  and  smiled  as  he  took  Jacqueline’s 
arm.  Together  they  left  the  noisy,  smoky  little  cafe 
where  our  conversation  had  taken  place.  As  they 
walked  away,  they  were  one  among  many  young 
couples  filling  the  boulevard  as  offices  closed  for 
the  day.  Nobody  in  the  crowd  would  have  thought 
that  one  of  them  had  never  seen  the  other’s  face. 

Jacques  Boetsch 
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also  carried  in  stock  in  the  following  sizes 
HIGH  WIDE  THICKNESS 

1523  9  inches  7  inches  J<a  inch 

7 
6 


1524  10 

1525  9 

1526  9%  “ 

1527  10H  " 

1528  11  “ 


m  “ 

7M  “ 

8  “  “ 

Other  sizes  made  to  order. 


HIGH  WIDE  THICKNESS 

1529  12  inches  10  inches  %  inch 

1530  12  “  9H  “ 

1932  13  "  10 

1933  14  J‘  11 

1934  16  “  12  “  “ 
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